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Alice Royce arose. 

“It would rather appear as though 1 
had taken up your time uselessly,” she 
observed. “I’m sorry.” 

But the millionaire’s young wife 
was most gracious in her manner of 
showing her visitor out, and it was 
with a certain hesitation that later, at 
luncheon in a nearby restaurant, Alice 
Royce drew a tiny vanity mirror from 
her handbag and with it the two blot¬ 
ter slips she had found on Mrs. Van- 
tine’s desk. Under the reflection of 
the mirror she deciphered several 
scraps of names and words on one of 
the blotters. The names were all fem¬ 
inine. But on the other was a single 
name and the impression was easily 
legible. “Robert J. Mallory jr.,” she 
read and then below a blur ending 
"-nta, Ga.” 

Further writing there was on this 
blotter. Patient examination with the 
mirror disclosed 


of the way of proper and decorous liv¬ 
ing the adventures had been most se¬ 
cretly performed. No evidence of it was 
extant. It was known that her ac¬ 
quaintance with Richard H. Vantine 
began through the medium of an intro¬ 
duction at the home of a famous play¬ 
wright where she was a guest, and that 
the subsequent courtship had been 
enacted quite conventionally under the 
chaperonage of the playwright’s wife. 

The girl detective recoiled from the 
thought of carrying her knowledge to 
Richard H. Vantine. Rather, she de¬ 
cided it were best to admit to him a 
failure to solve the mystery of the 
missing necklace. But she would see 
Robert J. Mallory Jr. and she would 
hold out to him the unpleasant pros¬ 
pect 6f exposure if he persisted in ef¬ 
forts to mulct the millionaire’s bride. 
This would be, after all, doing Vantine 
the best turn, and what she knew of 
James W. Blaney and a certain admira¬ 
ble quixoticis min his nature, made 
her believe that the famous detective 
might see it also in this light. 

In any event, she took the first 
available train to Atlanta, arriving 
there at nightfall. The city directory 
showed both a Robert H. Mallory and 
Robert H. Mallory jr. residing at a 
number in Vine street There she 
found a poor, antiquated frame house 
with sparse shrubbery struggling hope¬ 
lessly in front of it, steps awry lead¬ 
ing to the piazza and rotting, crooked 
pillars supporting its roof. The house 
was empty—deserted. Inquiry in 
nearby houses made Miss Royce smile, 
but not happily. The Mallorys had 
suddenly come into money and had 
moved to a beautiful new house in 
Peachtree street—"right up in the 
newest and prettiest part!” 

Spick and span, smelling, indeed of 
fresh paint, was the Peachtree street 
house into which the Mallorys had 
moved. Spick and span and awkward 
in her new black gown, white apron 
and cap was the negress who answered 
the doorbell. Spick and span and all 
glossy with fresh varnish were floors 
and furniture in the parlor into which 
she was shown. Quite clearly she 
heard the maid upstairs saying: 

"Dere’s a Yankee lady downstairs to 
see you, Mistuh Rob. Heah’s her 
cyard.” 

“What?” she heard a young voice 
exclaim. “A client already?” 

A minute later and Mallory entered 
the room. He was little more than a 
boy—a smiling, very good looking boy 
as well. He must be even younger, 
Alice Royce concluded, than the wife 
of the millionaire. 

"I have come to see you,” said Miss 
Royce and then halted. The quickest 
way was best. "Mr. Mallory” she 
said, “you know Mrs. Ada Vantine?” 

“I reckon I do,” he said. “Have you 
a message from her, Miss Royce?’* 

"Hardly—from her. But”- 

His youthful face grew suddenly 
grave. 

“Has anything happened to my sis¬ 
ter?” he demanded. 

“Your”- 

“Sister.” 

Alice Royce’s cheeks grew rosier 
than ever. She looked into the hon¬ 
est, handsome, anxious eyes of young 


the purchase of this house and Its 
furnishings. You see how it is—like 
many other families in the South we've 
been wretchedly poor 6lnce the war. 
Why, my father has worked all his life 
as a bricklayer and my other sister is 
a stenographer and I’ve—well, I’vs 
been a soda water fountain boy while 
I’ve been working my way through 
law school. That little house in Vine 
street was the best we had. Ada, 
rom the time she was a little girl, 
jad made up her mind to go on the 
stage. Nothing that father or mother 
could say served to discourage her. 
She did join the chorus of a road com¬ 
pany that played here. We. of course, 
looked upon her as lost, but in about 
a year we heard from her—affection¬ 
ate, pretty letters that showed her 
quite unchanged, and with them clip¬ 
pings to show she was really making 
an artistic success. 

“Then came her announcement of 
her marriage to this Yankee million¬ 
aire—a quiet ceremony, she said, at 
the ‘Little Church Around the Corner.’ 
It’s a quaint name, isn’t it? Then— 
she confessed it all to me in a letter, 
that she had been as reticent as possi¬ 
ble with her husband concerning her 
family, not that she was ashamed of 
us you know, but ashamed to tell 
the poverty that had afflicted us since 
the civil war, ashamed of the humble 
occupation father was forced into 
through necessity. However, knowing 
that Inevitably some meeting must 
take place, she forwarded me this 
money so that when they got here 
next month to visit us Mr. Vantine 
would find her family in surroundings 
that would not embarrass her.” 

Young Mallory halted in his pacing 
of the room. 

"Of course,” he said, “I had no idea 
how this money was raised. It was 
sister's request and we put it into ef¬ 
fect. We had heard that her earnings 
in the last two years had been very 
large and despite the fact that she had 
sent mother money frequently and my¬ 
self also to help me along in my law 
studies, we really thought that the 
$50,000 represented the remainder of 
her own savings. Why, everything 
here stands purchased in her own 
name and"- 

“Please promise me, Mr. Mallory ” 
said Alice Royce, "that you will change 
nothing: keep everything as it is until 
you hear the contrary from your sis¬ 
ter.” 

"Yes, Miss Royce,” said the youth. 
With native courtliness he escorted 
her down the lawn pathway and to the 
old-fashioned public carriage awaiting 
her. 

On her way back to New York the 
girl detective debated what her course 
of action would be, but before the 
train had stopped in the Pennsylvania 
station in Manhattan she had made up 
her mind. She went straight to the 
office of Richard II. Vantine. She 
told him the whole story. The kindly 
smile that appeared slowly but steadily 
on his lips, the tenderness and relief 
that came into his eyes proved that 
her judgment was right. 

"Poor little girl—poor little girl,” he 
said gently. “Why—it is so easy to 
understand now. Miss Royce, you've 


rest Bob” and 

“-dying to see you” and “greatest 

love.” 

Alice Royce ate lightly. In fact, she 
surprised the waiter with a generous 
tip that did not seem to coincide with 
a luncheon half-eaten. 

The bankbook she had seen on Mr3. 
Vantine’s desk directed her to the Gib¬ 
raltar Trust Company. To her card, 
reading, "Alice Royce, Investigator,” 
she added the word “Urgent.” This she 
sent to the President and was soon 
standing before that slim, elderly chief 
director. 

She hesitated only an instant. That 
which was to be done—flatly it was her 
duty. 

“Mr. Preston, Richard H. Vantine’s 
compliments, and I am instructed,” said 
Miss Royce, “to ask you the exact sum 
i privately loaned by you to Mrs. Van¬ 
tine with her diamond necklace as se¬ 
curity.” 

“Why, fifty thou”- 

Mr. Preston suddenly adjusted his 
glasses. 

“But, see here,” he said indignantly, 
“the transaction was in strictest confi¬ 
dence between Mrs. Vantine and my¬ 
self and’’- 

“The draft was seht to Robert H. 
Mallory jr. at Atlanta, Ga.?” 

"I did not say so,” retorted the Pres¬ 
ident, rapidly whipping off his glasses 
and starting to polish them feverishly 
with a spotless white linen handker¬ 
chief. 

"Oh, it’s all right, Mr. Preston,” said 
the girl detective with a friendly smile. 

“It’s simply Mr. Vantine’s desire”- 

she paused. 

“Naturally,” said Mr. Preston, “with 
me it was simply the desire to oblige a 
client who seemed somewhat distressed. 
And, of course, 


No. 3 in the Series of Stories 
of a Clever Girl's Extra¬ 
ordinary Experiences. 


I N the matter of the reported robbery 
of the $100,000 diamond necklace 
belonging to Mrs. Ada Vantine, wife of 
’•Richard H. Vantine, the silver and 
copper king, and taken from their 
$20,000-a-year apartment at the St. 
Lazar Hotel on Fifth avenue. New 
York, Alice Royce, girl detective, was 
called to the office of the Blaney De¬ 
tective Agency of world-wide reputa¬ 
tion one morning in December last year 
end immediately admitted to the pri¬ 
vate office of the famous James W. 
Blaney himself. 

The chief arose, extended a hand in 
greatest cordiality toward the brown¬ 
haired, rosy-cheeked, gypsy-eyed young 
woman whose skill in past cases had 
won his professional admiration. When 
they were seated he approached rather 
curiously to the matter in hand. 

“Vantine,” said he, “is a handsome 
man of fifty with a youthful face 
against his iron-gray hair and mus¬ 
tache, dresses very well, is genial, lika¬ 
ble and keenly interested and in love 
with life. Mrs. Vantine is a beauty 
and very much younger than her hus¬ 
band—not quite half his age I should 
6ay. You will certainly recall her, I 
think. She was, up to her marriage to 
Vantine six months ago, Ada Romaine 
of the musical comedy stage, just 
about due to receive a star part But 
after her marriage to Vantine she gave 
up the stage entirely—seemingly with¬ 
out any regret whatsoever. As far as 
we can find, she has been as genuinely 
in love with her rather elderly hus¬ 
band as the millionaire is with her.” 
Blaney paused and smiled. 

“I suppose you are beginning to 
wonder what all this has to do with 
the robbery of the $100,000 necklace. 
Frankly, perhaps nothing in particular. 
At any rate, never mind my ideas. Go 
to the case yourself with a free mind. 

“In every one of the apartments de 
luxe at the St. Lazar there is built in 
the wall—usually one of the bedrooms 
— a small steel, fireproof safe with a 
•ombinatlon lock for the deposit of 
guests’ valuables. Mrs. Vantine kept 
her Jewels—the principal article of 
which was the $100,000 necklace, which 
the mine owner gave her on their wed¬ 
ding day—in such a safe in their rooms. 

“Three nights ago when the couple 
returned from the opera Mrs. Vantine 
broke the clasp of the necklace when 
removing it. This happened in the 
presence of her husband. He expressed 
sympathy, of course, and offered on his 
way to business next day to leave the 
tecklace for repairs at Daroney’s, 
where it had been made, matched and 
purchased. She urged rather insistently 
at the time that he go to no such 
trouble—she would take the $100,000 
ornament to Daroney’s herself. Van¬ 
tine, having an early business engage¬ 
ment the next morning, arose before 
his wife, breakfasted alone in the sun- 
parlor, then bethought himself of the 
necklace and decided it were better for 
aim to take it to Daroney’s rather than 
risk his wife, unattended, carrying so 
expensive a piece of jewelry. The wall 
aafe being in his own sleeping room, 
*te opened it and abstracted the neck¬ 
lace without awakening his wife. 

“Now, Vantine in later years had be¬ 
come something of a connoisseur on 
precious stones. He wears very little 
jewelry himself, but for years past had 
collected gem 3 and then, when he mar¬ 
ried, took keen pleasure in having 
them set in rings, pendants, tiaras and 
otherwise for the adornment of his 
young wife’s person. Sitting in the 
privacy of his motor car he drew out 
the necklace to examine the injury to 
the clasp. He uttered an involuntary 
exclamation of astonishment. He 
starea again—closely—and knew he 
had made no mistake. For in the cold, 
clear morning light he saw that, splen¬ 
didly skilful in workmanship though 
they were, the stones of the necklace 
he held in his hand were not genuine 
diamonds—were, in fact, fakes—paste!” 

Then, according to Blaney’s further 
account, Vantine, utterly forgetting his 
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she pleaded. “I simply could not tell you, 


business engagement, turned the cat- 
back for the SL Lazar, dumfounded 
by the storm of conjecture and doubt 
that swept over him. It was out of 
the question that a house like that of 
Daroney had foisted an imitation neck¬ 
lace on him. Besides, it had passed 
over the counter directly into his own 
hands at the time. | From his own 
knowledge the necklace then received 
was genuine. Yet where but at Da¬ 
roney’s could have been fashioned of 
false gems so perfect a replica? Could 
his wife have disposed for money of 
the original and ordered this substitute 
that he held in his hand? But why? 
She knew his financial resources to be 
practically unlimited; her every wish 
his greatest desire to fulfil. He flushed 
to have even thought of this explana¬ 
tion. 

He went with rushing steps to his 
wife's chamber to announce his discov¬ 
ery. She sat up suddenly in bed—her 
beauty undiminished by the disorder 
of her golden hair and the drowsiness 
of her large blue eyes. Then to his 
astonishment she gave way to an out¬ 
burst of tears and admitted that she 
knew the necklace to be false. 

“Oh,” he laughed with reassurance, 
‘I think I understand. You thought the 
better to protect my wedding gift by 
using a paste duplicate for ordinary oc¬ 
casions. You have the genuine neck¬ 
lace in the safe?” 

“No,” she stammered. “The real 


ashamed to have been robbed of it.” 

She raised her fair, slender arms 
toward him and Vantine's reproaches 
passed swiftly to words of comfort and 
endearment. 

So then the Blaney detectives had 
been sent for. Their inquiries led no¬ 
where. Mrs. Vantine could give no 
slightest hint of how the theft might 
have been committed. Only she and 
her husband knew the combination of 
the safe. He was able to state with 
certainty that every night his wife had 
worn the costly necklace he had taken 
it in his own hands and locked it in 
the safe in his own sleeping room. 

The suggestion was made that Lucy, 
his wife’s colored maid, might perhaps 
have effected a sleight-of-haud substi¬ 
tution of the imitation necklace for the 
genuine during some few seconds when 
her mistress had spread it on her bu¬ 
reau while dressing or retiring. Young 
Mrs. Vantine became nearly hysterical 
with resentment of this idea. She de¬ 
clared Lucy to be most faithful and 
honest, brought herself from her old 
home in Georgia. Indeed a rigorous in¬ 
vestigation not only of Lucy’s habits, 
associations and movements but those 
of every other servant who might have 
had access of the rooms lifted suspicion 
from all of them. 

There was then considered the fire- 
escape running up the north side of the 
hotel—the possibility of a thief enter¬ 
ing in the night into Mr. Vantine’s 
sleeping room. But the combination 
lock of the safe gave no mark and, 
even presuming the thief to have been 
one of those ultra-clever criminals who 
can "feel” out a combination by a wiz¬ 
ardry and refinement of touch, the 
rungs of the fire-escape showed the 
scrape of no foot on their rungs, freshly 
painted only a few months back, to say 
nothing of the foolhardy daring of a 
thief who attempted such a thing prac¬ 
tically under the glaring lights of the 
avenue. 

Blaney then told Alice Royce that 
search had been made in every pawn¬ 
shop in every city and town in the 
United States and of the capitals of 
Europe without trace being found of 
the necklace as a whole or the finding 
of any diamonds of the odd size and 
“cut” of the missing gems. 


there isn’t the slightest clue to lead to 
its recovery. Detectives have been 
going and coming—going and coming 
What good have they done? I am per¬ 
fectly willing to answer all questions, 
bu„ ..-“'ll can I possibly tell you. Miss 
Royce, that I have not already told the 
others?” 

And, indeed, half an hour's patient 
questioning gave Miss Alice Royce no 
more information than she already pos¬ 
sessed. 

"Mrs. Vantine,” said the girl detec¬ 
tive then, “when your husband first dis¬ 
covered that the necklace you were 
wearing was paste the genuine necklace 
had been missing all of two months. 
The imitation necklace is almost per¬ 
fect. How did you make the discovery 
that it was paste?” 

"Oh, I don’t know—Instinct, I sup¬ 
pose. One day when I was looking at 
it I felt in doubt of it” 

“Did you take it to Daroney’s to 
make sure?” 

"Oh, no. I just instinctively knew it 
was not the original necklace of gen¬ 
uine diamonds.” 

“Did Daroney make this particular 
imitation necklace?” 

“No—the detectives have already in¬ 
quired there.” 

In her general observation of the 
room Alice Royce’s eyes had noted a 
delicate bird’s-eye maple escritoire 
with the lid down. She quickly, how¬ 
ever, transferred her gaze to Mrs. Van¬ 
tine’s pretty face. 

“I have been told,” she said, "that 
the safe combination shows no marks 
whatever. May I ask you to be so good 
as to show me your jewel case?” 

‘Certainly,” said the millionaire’s 
wife. “If you will excuse me a minute 
I will go to Richard’s room. It may 
take me a little time—I have to fuss 
a dreadful while before I can work that 
combination.” 

With something of a qualm at the 
action she was taking, but spurring 
herself with the consciousness of the 
strange duties that her work sometimes 
required, Alice Royce stepped swiftly 
over to the dainty little desk. On it was 
a double blotter, the pad fastened with 
silver corners. Swiftly she abstracted 
the two blotters and substituted fresh 
ones that were fortunately at hand in 
one of the pigeon-holes. In view also 
was a bankbook that she took up has¬ 
tily. She noted that it. was rather old 
and in the name of Ada Romaine, and 
scanning its entries she saw that they 
marked deposits in the sum of a few 
thousand dollars made prior to the 
actress’s marriage to Richard Vantine. 
And, what was more interesting, that 
since her wedding there had been sev¬ 
eral heavy drawings on the slender ac¬ 
count. The last had been about three 
months before and only a few weeks 
prior to the date given by Mrs. Van¬ 
tine as being that on which she dis¬ 
covered the substitution of the spurious 
necklace for the genuine. 

When Mrs. Vantine entered it was to 
find Alice Royce seated in the chair 
where she had last seen her. A cur¬ 
sory examination of the ivory and gold 
jewel case was followed by a negative 
nod of the detective’s head. 

“Mrs. Vantine," she further inquired, 
“you frequently have visitors—friends 
of your old profession?” 

“Yes, but none of these are possibly 
to be suspected. Why, I never have al¬ 
lowed the necklace to pass out of my 
hands hardly—surely never out of my 
sight.” 


Mr. Vantine will un¬ 
derstand that the necklace Is in my 
own confidential keeping and to be re¬ 
deemed at —er—the usual rate of In¬ 
terest.” 

"Naturally,” said Alice Royce, and 
departed. 

III. 

She thought then that she had prac¬ 
tically reached the end of the case. And 
yet gentle, womanly pity touched her 
strongly on behalf of beautiful, youth¬ 
ful Mrs. Vantine. The first impression 
had been that a blackmailer—some 
man or woman of her early stage days 
who had knowledge of her life which 
she would dearly pay to keep from her 


When Alice Royce had been made ac¬ 
quainted with these baffling circum¬ 
stances in the case of the missing $100,- 
000 necklace it really first appeared as 
if every possible avenue of investigation 
had been treaded and in vain. Yet, un¬ 
derlying, she found one subtle sugges¬ 
tion. On this she acted promptly when, 
leaving Blaney’s office, she went di¬ 
rectly to the Vantine apartments in the 
St. Lazar and was presently face to 
face with the former musical comedy 
beauty. 

The sight of young Mrs. Vantine mo¬ 
mentarily put to flight the thoughts 
that had entered Alice Royce’s mind. 
An exquisite creature she was surely, 
with a wondrous charm of slender 
youth, brightness of eyes and rosiness 
of lips. When she learned the girl de¬ 
tective’s errand, however, there came a 
sudden, impulsive drooping of her 
mouth and an evasion and weariness in 
her eyes. 

"They have given you a most hope¬ 
less task. Miss Royce," she said. 
“Something tells me that my neckiace 
will simply never be found. I know it. 
Just as there appears to be no possible 
information as to how It was stolen. 


husband—had attacked the wealthy 
mine owner’s wife. But the writing on 
.he blotters—the translation of “-—rest 
Bob” to “Dearest Bob” had been so ob¬ 
vious, coupled with "dying to see you” 
and ‘greatest love,” convinced Alice 
Royce that, the location of Robert J. 
Mallory being Atlanta, Ga., she had to 
deal with some lover of Ada Romaine's 
girlhood days whom she still adored 
and who, on her having achieved mar¬ 
riage with a millionaire, was so un¬ 
scrupulous as to plead his jibverty, to 
perhaps hold over her the exposure of 
an old betrothal; even, were he of so 
contemptible a bent, to threaten a 
breach of promise of marriage suit 
against her. Such suits had been 
brought with men as plaintiffs. It 
would only take the mere threat to 
have caused Ada Romaine to go to any 
length to avert such a situation. The 
investigation by the Blaney detectives 
of her whole stage career had shown 
that If she had ever been drawn out 


He opened it and ab¬ 
stracted the necklace 
without awakening 
his wife. 


Alice Royce stepped over 
to the dainty little desk. 

necklace is gone. I’ve—I’ve been 

robbed!" 

“Not of all your jewelry, surely?” 
“No—only the necklace. It—it hap¬ 
pened two months ago.” 

“But why did you say nothing to 
me?" cried Vantine, speaking angrily 
for the first time to his girlish wife. 
“Why was 1 kept in ignorance? Why 
was I not told so that the police and 
private detectives could be set to trace 
the thief?” He yielded to sudden bit¬ 
terness. “You must have thought pret¬ 
ty lightly of my gift” 

“Oh, Dick—Dick, dear,” she pleaded, 
“I simply could not tell you. I felt so 


made me very nappy, t cannot tell 
you what thoughts and doubts came 
into my mind. I would hate to admit 
them to myself now. Poor little 
woman.” 

Then Vantine, his handsome face 
glowing, caught the girl detective's 
hand. 

“Miss Royce, that wretched $100,Ct* 
necklace is completely forgotten—it 
never existed. Do you understand? 
She is not to know that I even knew 
about—about Atlanta." 

“A client’s orders are always strictly 
obeyed,” smiled the young woman. 

“Thank you,” said the millionaire, 
and bowed. 


Mallory and felt ashamed. 

“I thought her maiden name was 
Romaine,” she faltered. 

"The name she took for stage pur¬ 
poses,” said the boy, staring and puz¬ 
zled at her confusion. 

One more glance at "Bob" Mallory 
and Alice Royce took him completely 
into her confidence. It was his turn 
to blush—more furiously than she had 
done. But the young fellow, recover¬ 
ing his composure, arose and slowly 
pacing the obviously newly furnished 
room said: 

“The truth is mighty soon told. 
Miss Royce. Yes, I received the $50,000 
draft from my sister. The purpose was 





















